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swerved from Ms belief that the country could
not afford the margin of effort necessary for
party contention. Unity has seemed to him as
necessary for recovery from the strife as it was
for the strife itself. |
For, consider the situation as it presented it-
self to the statesmen on the morrow of the
Armistice. In every great belligerent European
country trade had been entirely dislocated by
the strain of the war. Ploughshares had liter-
ally been turned into swords. Vast workshops
had been diverted to war. Huge populations
of men and women had been shifted to munition
centres. Now gigantic armies of soldiers and
workers had to be demobilised, and over the
whole situation hung the peril of unemployment.
All the countries were exhausted, physically
and mentally; it is not too much to say they
were suffering from a modified form of shell-
shock. In every great community there were
suppressed labour difficulties, the accumulation
of grievances that had been held back from ex-
pression during the four years of war. Then,
underground in both France and Great Britain,
there were the fanatics of Bolshevism, working
like moles at the roots of society and ready to
take advantage of every possible emergency to
forward their terrific designs. In England the
very police had been shaken in their discipline.
Against such dangers it seemed to Mr. Lloyd
George that all reasonable men should combine
and follow the road midway between " the
falsehood of extremes/' He was himself some-
times tempted, in some moods, to agree with